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(Read before the Seventh Convention of the Illinois State Congress of Mothers, 
Springfield, May 23d, 1906.) 








When we speak of segregation of pupils, one naturally thinks of 
boys’ schools and female seminaries, so it is essential at the outset 
to so define the use of the word that there may be no misunder- 
standing. 

I have attended co-educational schools throughout my course in 
school and college,.so no one can accuse me of prejudice. My 
reasons for trying the experiment of teaching boys and girls in 
separate classes are based entirely upon my observations on the de- 
fects of the present, almost universal, custom of teaching boys and 
girls in the same way. 

I believe firmly in the benefits of the social relations of the young 
people in their “teens,” and, in fact, I think the advantages ascribed 
to co-education are chiefly derived from these social relations rather 
than from identical instruction. I would, therefore, like to use the 
term “Limited Segregation” to denote that the sexes are not in separate 
buildings, but simply separated in their recitations. All the benefits 
derived from the social relations of young people will then be pre- 
served, and, to my mind, all the benefits ascribed to co-education 
will be saved, while an immense advantage will be gained by being 
able to adapt the instruction to the needs of each. 

If boys and girls throughout their “teens” were exactly alike in 
mental ability, tastes and habits, there certainly would be no need 
of a different mode of instruction. But an experience of twenty-five 
years in high-school work, corroborated by the testimony of many 
others, leads me to the conclusion that boys and girls commence to 
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differ in mental traits at the beginning of adolescence. This period 
begins at about thirteen for the average girl and fifteen for the 
average boy. Physical growth makes rapid strides with each at 
these periods. The girl of thirteen is usually taller than the boy of 
the same age. Nature provides for the maturity of woman first. 
At eighteen she is considered capable of holding property in her 
own right, while the law recognizes the boy’s slower growth by 
fixing his legal age at twenty-one. The girl begins two years earlier 
and reaches her full stature and development three years sooner 
than the boy. 

Just as nature begins this rapid changing period, where the child 
is transforming into an adult, the youth becomes languid, requires 
much sleep and fresh air, and finds concentration of mind difficult. 
The average girl, therefore, passes this listless, weary period during 
her seventh and eighth grade. When they come up to the high 
school, at about fourteen and a half years, the girl has begun to 
think more seriously. She has a more settled purpose and is ready 
for the new work. The boy, on the other hand, is just beginning 
his period of rapid physical change, his sleepy, languid period. He is 
now no match for the girls of his class. Add to this the fact that 
boys are hopelessly in the minority, and it may be easily seen that 
their mental differences will scarcely attract the attention of the in- 
structor. He is set down as a lazy boy, which he really is, not of 
choice, however, but by the edict of nature. 

As sex begins to assert its influence on the mind, the boy begins 
to think more seriously of life, and so he must commence early to 
ask, “What am I going to make of myself?” This gives a practical 
bearing to all his thinking. If a study does not appeal to him as 
offering some contribution to his sense of utility he is apt to neglect 
it, or even despise it. The girl does not need to look forward to a 
business career; in her heart of hearts she looks forward to a home 
of which she will be the queen. Her girlhood has shielded her mind 
from many impressions that tend to harden the heart of the boy. 
She has learned something of the multitude of /ittle, though exceed- 
ingly important, duties of the mother. It will require years of training 
to specialize her before she can fill her mother’s placz. 

The boy’s life has been more out of doors, exposed to numerous 
temptations, hardened to taunts, jibes and rough sports. He begins 
to chafe under restraints. He longs to be the master of himself, and 
long before he knows what a terrible responsibility he is assuming 
he breaks away from the control of his superiors. He looks at life 
through a telescope, while his sister looks at it through a microscope. 
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He sees a few mountain peaks ahead and sets boldly out, falling into 
chasms, but crawling out again, and, if his magnet is true and his 
heart right, he climbs on to his goal. The girl, timid of venture, must 
see her footing before each step. She is truer to nature, is more 
conservative and keeps closer to the experiences of the past. These 
different mental traits lead her to accept advice more readily than 
her brother does. She is more tractable. She is more patient in 
pursuing disciplinary studies, so that a larger part of the high school 
studies appeal to her. In an experience of twenty-five years, twenty 
per cent. of the girls who graduated ranked ninety per cent. in scholar- 
ship, against two per cent. of the boy graduates. This failure of the 
boy I ascribe to lack of maturity, dislike of disciplinary studies and 
dislike to follow set tasks that do not offer a stimulus to the sense 
of utility. 

Some people may ask why boys and girls should not be kept 
together, so that each may help the other as they do later in life. 
Now, let us first see the facts. Do men and women help each other 
by doing the same or dificrent things? Do we not recognize in this 
that the onc does a work which the of/icr cannot do? Then, should 
it be our aim to try to make the boy like his sister, or the girl like 
her brother? Or is it the aim to evolve a new race of beings, all 
alike, identical in tastes, habits, physical strength, etc.? This, I 
think, we will all admit, would be far from the ideal of natural men 
or women. The sexes are most nearly alike among savages, and as 
we ascend the scale of civilization, men and women differ more 
and more. 

At the beginning of adolescence nature is doing a mighty work 
in separating the boy in mind and body farther and farther from his 
sister. After a few years, when manhood and womanhood have been 
completely differentiated, nature then turns them into parallel paths, 
but not identical paths. I see no reason for segregation beyond the 
second year of high school. 

Our experiments thus far (since February, 1906) have been very 
satisfactory. We now have what we never had before—a chance to 
study the characteristics of each sex, as shown in school work, side 
by side. The boys are keen and alert on all practical questions. 
They are unhampered by the large number of girls, who usually get 
along so slowly with such matters that the boys’ interest lags while 
waiting for the girls to catch up. A teacher must go by the majority 
of her class. The boys rush on like a herd of wild colts. It takes 
a lively teacher to keep up with them in some studies, such as science 
and mathematics. In language, including English, it requires great 
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tact and skill, as well as devices, to interest them. In girls’ classes 
the first impression is that they are deficient in practical knowledge; 
but as the whole class, or nearly so, is of this kind, the work is being 
adapted to their needs. In language they excel and their progress 
is great, being unhampered by the so-called “lazy boy.” It must be 
remembered that many boys are of the girl type of mind and many 
girls are of the boy type of mind. But the necessity for economy 
of funds will never permit our making all classes segregated. There 
will always be some mixed classes. 

It seems to me that segregation, as I am trying it, is but a 
further step in the grading system by which I have gathered those 
of like training together. I believe the evolution of text-book mak- 
ing has brought about the use of studies ill adapted to boys’ needs. 
Many a boy loses interest in practical studies because the study has 
lost so much of its charm for him by being adapted to the girl mind. 
Possibly many a boy is driven from school, not because money is a 
necessity, but because of the lack of mental stimulus. Girls have 
suffered less, I believe, because they more readily take advice and 
because, being in the majority, the studies have been changed to 
suit their needs. 

I believe the first bencfit to be derived from segregation will be to 
hold more boys in school,’and, second, to drive us to better teaching, 
since a teacher must study her pupils more than before. If we could 
lay aside any fears we may entertain that segregation is going to 
deprive woman of the fruits of the splended victory she has won in 
securing the right to an equal education with man, we may learn 
how to push her success one step higher. If I thought that segrega- 
tion would in any way lessen the chances for my daughters to ob- 
tain an equal chance with my sons, I would be the last person to 
wish to put it into the schools; but I am more and more impressed 
with the fact that cqual rights are not identical rights, and that, to 
help our boys and girls to fully attain their highest usefulness, is 
fo train them at the outset of manhood and womanhood to obey the in- 
stincts that lead men to become more manly and women to become 
more womanly, and to train each to specialize so there shall be one 
distinct type for the noblest manhood and another for the most su- 
perior womanhood. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

“I earnestly trust that your magazine may contain a protest against cor- 
poral punishment. 

“The children of the past suffered much at the hands of their elders, 
Their bodies were beaten, they were shaken, cuffed and insulted, their sensitive 
feelings ruthlessly disregarded, and, the occasion passed, they were expected 
to show affection and respect for those who had ill-treated them. If they 
did so it was to the credit of the children, not their elders. Strange to say, 
these methods still obtain, not only among the ignorant, but in families of 
which better things might be expected. In memory of the suffering children 
of the past and in behalf of children in the future I make this request.” 

The above letter, received by a member of the Editorial Board, 
opens an old and much discussed question. After these many years 
of argument, it would seem that little remains to be said on either 
side, but interest in the subject is perennial. 

In a recent article in the Success Magazine, Mr. Patterson Du 
Bois has stated fully the reasons against corporal punishment: 

“I lay down the proposition that, as a family prescription, corporal punish- 
ment is a failure, if, indeed, in many cases, it is not immoral. I say, as a 
family prescription, by which I mean a method to be resorted to generally. 
There are certain abnormal cases in which physical shock may bring an errant 
creature to himself, and very young children may sometimes need information 
through the sensations. But, even in these exceptional cases, corporal punish- 
ment must be regarded as itself exceptional. The truth is, there are so few 
parents in whose hands corporal punishment is a safe instrument of education, 
that it ought to be regarded as practically banished.” 

The reasons for the failure of corporal punishment I will state as follows: 

1. As a method, it is usually irrational, since it bears no correlative or 
sequential relation to the offence. It does not, therefore, educate the mind of 
the offender or of the punisher or of the spectator. Having no thought of mak- 
ing the retribution fit the deed, it becomes a sort of universal prescription, 
degrading, because indiscriminating. 

2. No other form of punshment is so easy to administer suddenly, ex- 
citedly, without opportunity for fair judgment of the case. This results in 
overpunishing and the moral damage wrought by hastily assuming too much. 
It begets the idea that justice is subordinate to bodily power, and induces the 
strong to take unfair advantage of the weak. The punisher imagines himself 
doing right, because the passionate demonstration relieves his own irritation 
and gives an outlet to his sense of vengeance. This self-indulgence is grati- 
fying to his animal nature, and the gratification seems to him like the approval 
of a conscience sensitive to duty. 

3. Fostering the idea that might makes right, corporal punishment be- 
comes a self-perpetuating and traditionary institution. College boys haze 
because they were hazed. Fathers whip because they were whipped. The 
pugnacious spirit is suggestive and contagious. Corporal punishment is a 
species of battle, and boys fight because their parents sanction fighting by 
fighting them. This ultimately keeps the war spirit alive between nations, 
as well as between individuals, and stays the progress of brotherhood and of 
peace on earth, good will to men. 
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4. Mere bodily power becomes a substitute for justice, and hence a 
menace to the integrity of the whole social structure. Corporal punishment 
is simply a crude and limited form of this threat to the social bond. Differences 
are not adjusted upon principles of equity, but upon the authority of muscle. 
This is disastrous to the confidence that rests on sympathy. 

5. There are physiological and pathological reasons against corporal pun- 
ishment. Children are often injured for life by injudicious castigation. If it 
be argued that it should be judicious, the answer has already been given in 
the second of these categories. Moreover, a better result is to be expected 
by measures which tend to exert a calming and quieting influence on the mind, 
than by measures which tend to agitate, irritate and cause rebellion. Violent 
methods beget violence. They tend to incite angry resentment, which does 
net make for loyalty and trustful devotion. There is, at least, this moral peril 
to the developing mind, if, indeed, there be no physical injury. 

6. No argument against corporal punishment rests upon a broader base 
and means more to an open mind, perhaps, than the historical. It cannot be 
elaborated here. It has been already foreshadowed. Suffice it to indicate the 
significant trend of the world’s social movement. Thus, we find a rapidly 
growing abhorrence of war and of the right of might. Justice is pushing its 
claim as the ideal arbiter. 

Charles Dickens, in this historic spirit, but in advance of his time, drove 
a vast deal of brutality from the English schools. Punishment had been little 
less than barbaric in its forms and its frequency. He saw also the relation 
between a child’s food and his conduct—that a poorly nourished child often 
suffered punishment because of his anemic condition. Our medical advisers 
to-day are finding out that nourishment is often a surer cure for delinquency 
than punishment can be. It is a fact that some of the worst cases of so-called 
incorrigibility are now cured by wholesome food. 

Prevention is better than cure. He who thinks too earnestly of his new- 
born child as a candidate for future punishment, begins by throwing the main 
emphasis of family training upon cure, rather than upon prevention. He is 
thus laying a foundation of trouble for himself, as well as for society at large— 
especially if his tendency is to resort to irrational and brutalizing methods. 

Mr. Du Bois opens up in this last paragraph one of the reasons 
why many of us have recently been specially interested in corporal 
punishment. 

In Juvenile Courts it is no unusual thing to have the judges 
send a boy home “to be soundly thrashed,” “to be taught to be- 
have with a strap” or similar instructions. This advice is a horror to 
those who know that corporal punishment is the only kind of punish- 
ment these children have ever known, and that a “good thrashing” 
to a boy already imbruted by his surroundings, and discouraged by 
lack of understanding, may well be the finishing stroke to send him 
into crime. 

The children who are whipped the most need the most reforming, 
and the story of the farm-school, told in the February magazine, 
proves that boys who have had the least kindness in their lives are 
often those most susceptible to its influence. 
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THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN. 


BY SAMUEL McC. HAMILL, M.D. 


PART II. 

Having disposed of the sources of tuberculosis, let us now con- 
sider—4. The conditions which predispose the child to the disease. 

Children are liable to tuberculosis at any age. Mothers with 
tuberculosis occasionally give birth to infants with the disease; it is 
common during the first year and, according to our statistics, occurs 
most frequently between-the ages of five and ten years. The children 
of the poorer classes are much more liable to the disease than are the 
children of the well-to-do. The poor children are badly fed, usually 
underfed, they live in overcrowded, badly ventilated and badly lighted 
houses, which reduces their resistance and makes them fit subjects 
for infection. 

All are exposed to the disease, to some extent, and all classes of 
children, depending upon their condition of health, are more sus- 
ceptible at certain times than at others. Children living in cities, ex- 
posed to the dust of the streets and deprived of the advantage of pure 
air, are more dangerously situated than those living in smaller towns 
and villages. In the cold, dry climates they are less liable to the 
disease than in the milder climates, especially the hot, moist climates. 

Children whose health has been depleted by the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood, especially those involving the lungs—pneumonia, 
measles, whooping cough, grip and recurring attacks of bronchitis, 
are very frequently the subjects of tuberculosis. In fact, a large per- 
centage of the cases of tuberculosis occuring in childhood first show 
themselves during recovery from some of these diseases. The germ 
of tuberculosis can enter what is known as the lymphatic system of 
an individual—a system of vessels and glands which act to protect 
us against these infections—develop a tuberculous disease in these 
glands which may become walled off from the rest of the body and re- 
main inactive for years. In children this is fairly common. If children 
with this kind of tuberculosis get any of the diseases mentioned, 
there is apt to be stirred up a new inflammation in the tuberculous 
glands, which stimulates the localized inactive tuberculosis into 
activity, and thus sets free the tubercle bacillus, which promptly finds 
its way to other organs. It is probable, also, that these diseases, by 
reducing the vitality of the child and the resisting power of the 
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lungs, pave the way for the development of tuberculous germs, which 
enter from without or which may have been present in the mouth, 
throat or nose as inoffensive microbes, just as the germs of pneu- 
monia or diphtheria are often present there. 

There is another group of diseases of early childhood, which, by 
their destructive effect upon the nutrition of the child, and especially 
by their effect upon the resisting power of organs that are liable to 
infection by the germ of tuberculosis, pave the way for the disease. 
These are the severe and prolonged forms of inflammation of the 
intestines—the diarrhoeas. A certain percentage of the cases of so- 
called marasmus, following upon the summer diarrhoeas, are really 
cases of tuberculosis, affecting mainly the intestines and adjacent 
lymph glands. 

Rickets, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, or any other chronic condi- 
tion which definitely affects the nutrition of the child, predispose to 
tuberculosis. This is especially true of adenoids, which form a favor- 
able soil in themselves for the growth of the tubercle bacillus, and by 
forcing the patient to breathe through the mouth, thus destroying 
the modifying effect of nasal breathing, cause the air to reach the 
lungs at a less reduced temperature and laden with particles of dust 
and other irritants. This cold air and the dust particles contained 
in it have an irritating effect upon the mucous membranes of the 
air tubes in the lungs, cause them to become chronically inflamed, 
and, therefore, more likely to admit the tubercle bacillus. 

Having enumerated the conditions which lead to the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis, let us now see what can be done to protect 
our children from the disease. 

The first important factor is the maintenance of the child’s 
health. How is this to be accomplished? It is mainly a question 
of hygiene—a system of rules for governing the health, and these 
must cover the diet, living quarters, sleep, exercise, clothing, bathing 
and education of the child. These regulations must be applied 
from birth. 

FEEDING.—Every mother who can should nurse her child. 
She should learn from her physician how best to do it and follow 
such directions implicitly. The slightest departure from health, and 
especially the slightest disturbance of the digestion, should be called 
to his attention. Such disturbances are easy of correction in their 
beginning, but become the most obstinate of all conditions after 
they are well established. They frequently lead to marasmus, and 
many of these marasmic infants develop tuberculosis. If the infant 
can be successfully breast-fed during the greater part of the first 
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year it has obtained a start that will stand it in good stead in later 
childhood. 

If the breast must be relinquished, the artificial feeding should 
be directed by the physician, and he should be consulted just as 
conscientiously in regard to the nourishment of the healthy child as 
to the treatment of the sick. No mother can give any excuse for 
the careless feeding of her child. If she cannot afford to pay a phy- 
sician for directing its feeding, there are children’s dispensaries, in 
the care of capable men, in which such advice is freely given. 

In two of the European cities—Vienna and Paris—there are in- 
stitutions especially devoted to aiding nursing mothers in the feed- 
ing of their infants. They are extensively advertised amongst the 
poor; the mothers are persuaded to bring their healthy infants to 
the clinic once each week throughout the first year, where the infants 
are examined by a physician and weighed and the mother reminded 
of her duty to her child and of the necessity of following out the 
directions she is given. If the mother is unable, on account of a 
deficient milk supply or her occupation, to feed the infant entirely 
at the breast, she is urged to continue the breast two, three or four 
times each day, as she may be able, and to make up the balance of 
the required nutriment with modified cow’s milk, which is dispensed 
at the clinic. It seems to me that these institutions are striking at 
the root of the matter. They are aiming to secure medical super- 
vision of a class of infants whose health, either from parental igno- 
rance or neglect or financial inability, ordinarily suffers. Taking 
these infants, they aim to keep up their nutrition and to protect 
them from the fatal tendencies of their surroundings. It seems to 
me that our municipal government and our wealthy and philan- 
thropic citizens have a very inadequate appreciation of how much 
might be done to reduce the mortality amongst the infants of the 
poor. Here is a suggestion, the carrying out of which would con- 
tribute much to this end. In the meantime, let those in need of 
such assistance as these institutions give secure the best substitute 
they can in the children’s dispensaries referred to. 

The question of feeding during the second and third years, in 
fact, during the entire period of childhood, is almost as difficult and 
quite as important as the feeding during the first year. The number 
of children one sees whose nutrition and resistance to disease is 
dangerously impaired, in consequence of an irrational dict, is abso- 
lutely appalling. 

It seems to be a common belief that, after a child has gotten 
his first teeth, he has a grown-up digestion. He gets the same food 
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that his parents eat, and between his meals, when his digestion 
should be resting, he eats all kinds of indigestible articles. 

It does not seem to be understood that the development of the 
child is gradual and that the growth of the different parts of his 
body is uniform. We do not expect children of two years to read 
Latin or Greek, because their minds are not well enough developed 
to understand them. Nor is this development reached at one great 
bound; by simple exercises the mind is gradually educated so that 
only after some years can it comprehend such subjects. Further- 
more, in the course of such training, one must be very careful not 
to overtax the child’s capacity to learn. Too much food for the 
brain will result in a nervous breakdown and a general disturbance 
of the health. The same is true of the muscles. They gradually 
develop the power to do increased work, and if they are called upon 
to do too much work for their stage of development, the health of 
the child will suffer. 

The child’s digestion is like his brain and his muscles. It must 
be gradually developed and not considered matured whilst he is yet 
an infant. The expansion of the diet must be gradual; little by little, 
new foods must be added, considering always their digestibility and 
nutritive values. The use of too much food, too rich food, or any kind 
of food at too frequent or improper intervals, will overtax the diges- 
tion, result in the non-appropriation of the food and the invariable 
evidences of malnutrition. 

I am fully convinced that there is no one factor which con- 
tributes more in causing the large mortality of early life than the care- 
less feeding of our infants and children, and it is not so much the 
quantity eaten at the individual meals as it is the indigestible foods 
and the everlasting eating of these between meals that has such detri- 
mental influence. Too rapid eating and insufficient chewing of the 
food are very common faults in children. The early regulation of these 
tendencies establishes deliberate habits in eating, which are apt to be 
adhered to. 

THE SLEEPING AND LIVING ROOMS.—Sunlight and fresh 
air, it has been well said, are the natural enemies of the tubercle bacil- 
lus. They are also the best friends of the human being. Children 
should, therefore, receive them in abundance. The living rooms, and 
especially the sleeping rooms of infants and children, should be ven- 
tilated through open windows. From a very early age, even in the 
winter months, the sleeping room should receive no heat at night. 
The necessary warmth should be supplied by the bed clothes. During 
the day hours, unless the weather is extremely cold, rainy or very windy, 
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children should be kept much in the open air, and if the weather does 
not permit of this, they should be clad in their outing clothes and re- 
quired to play in rooms where the windows are open. 

Minor illnesses, barring acute colds or conditions with fever, 
should not interfere with their getting out, and if housed from illness 
the rooms which they occupy, both day and night, should be well 
provided with fresh air. 

The common custom, now less common than formerly, of thinking 
that all sick children, especially those with colds or pulmonary troubles, 
must be put in heated rooms with tightly closed windows, is a 
fatal error and increases the mortality. Sick children need the air as 
much as the well. 


SLEEP.—Physical +rest is essential to health and can be satis- 
factorily secured only in bed. Infants under one year of age should 
sleep most of the time. After the first year, they should have ten or 
twelve hours’ rest at night and one or two long naps during the day. 
There is very little danger of overdoing the question of sleep, and it 
is, therefore, advisable to continue the daily nap until the child refuses 
to sleep, and even after this period, which may extend to the fourth 
or fifth year, to take him from his play, remove his clothing, and 
put him to bed, where he can rest for an hour or more, even if he does 
not sleep. Early hours for retiring should be insisted upon throughout 
childhood. 

EXERCISE.—The infant at the end of a few months moves its 
arms and legs quite freely. It should be given an opportunity to exer- 
cise in this way each day by being placed on a bed with the diaper and 
skirts removed and the bed covering held high enough above it not 
to interfere with the movements. Attempts at walking should not be 
permitted before the end of the first year. After infants have begun 
to walk, usually they may be trusted to determine the amount of ex- 
ercise they are equal to. Occasionally they have to be held in check 
and they should never receive too much encouragement. Where there 
are older, active children in the family, it is frequently necessary to 
keep the younger ones from overdoing themselves. It is extremely 
difficult to regulate the exercise of older children, but we must pre- 
vent too prolonged and violent exercises, such as running races, jump- 
ing rope, etc., which, by overworking the heart, lead to a bad circu- 
lation, congestion of the lungs, stomach and intestines, and secondarily 
to upset digestion and bad nutrition. Exercise immediately after the 
meal hours, and especially after dinner, should be very light. This is 
best accomplished by interesting children during these hours in amuse- 
ments which require but little exertion. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDY OUTLINE. 


SUGGESTION IN THE LIFE AND TRAINING OF THE YOUNG. 


By H. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


I, THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION IN PRODUCING ERROR. 

1. Observe any young child in his daily activities, and note: 
How easily he mistakes persons, animals, houses, books, pictures, 
and the like, that resemble each other in prominent characteristics. 
Note how readily he takes to be identical many objects that you 
easily discriminate. What is the explanation of this phenomenon in 
the young? Is the child’s mind so constituted that it tends to regard 
as identical things having many differences, but possessing certain 
similar characteristics that have especially attracted the attention? 

2. When the child begins reading, observe how often he mis- 
calls words that look somewhat alike, as though and thought, ete. 
Notice how rarely he detects the misspelling of a familiar word; 
try him, and see how he takes the familiar part and infers that the 
whole is the same as it has previously been. Try older children of 
ten or fifteen in reading proof, and note how many errors they will 
pass over. Can you be trusted yourself to read proof? What is 
the explanation of this phenomenon? 

3. Note how easily you can dec:ive a child by suggestion, as by 
indicating through your facial expression, gesture and language that 
cool things are hot, blunt things are sharp, bears or other fearful 
things are in the dark; that things of neutral taste are sour, or 
sweet, or bitter, etc., etc. Note that, when you tell a child a cer- 
tain person is dangerous or mean, he will see him in the light of 
what you have suggested. Do your children like the people you 
praise? Do they stick up for the church or political party that is 
talked about most favorably in the house? Do they like best the 
subjects of which their teachers are fondest? 

4. Are your children more easily influenced in their perceptions 
and beliefs by some persons than by others? Are the suggestions 
of playmates more potent than your own in influencing your chil- 
dren? Observe the influence upon a gang of boys of the leader. 
Will a boy’s views of his teacher and parents be determined largely 
by the suggestions from the gang? Are girls subject to this influence 
as much as boys? 

5. Observe how readily children of all ages are deceived re- 
garding the things they fear or desire. If they expect a thing to 
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happen, are they capable of judging aright regarding it? If they 
are told the story of a haunted house, are they apt to see evidences 
of ghosts when they pass the house? If they are told a peaceable 
dog will bite, are they likely to be deceived regarding his friendly 
demonstrations? If they are told blood-curdling tales before going 
to bed, and then left alone in the dark, are they able to judge 
properly of the sights and sounds that come to their ears? 

6. Are many of the so-called lies of children due to this process 
of suggestion? Does the child really see and hear what exists 
within, rather than what is presented from without? Do your fairy 
stories, fables, and the like, put notions into the mind that are often 
taken to be real in the outside world? 

7. How is it best to deal with errors due to suggestion? What 
is the effect of treating them as though they were caused by care- 
lessness in the ordinary sense? Are such errors in reading of serious 
consequence? Can they be corrected best by dealing with them di- 
rectly, or will they be eliminated most effectively by giving the child 
an abundance of interesting reading, and letting the errors pass un- 
noticed for the most part? 

8. Can you teach a boy effectively the evil of smoking and 
drinking, say, when his “set” do both? What is the value of home 
and school instruction which is met by hostile suggestions on the 
playground and on the street? 

9. What influence can the home or school exert on a boy if 
it does not get hold of the gang? Should reform begin with the 
individual or with the group? How much can the isolated home do 
in the training of children? What good would result from the or- 
ganization, for purposes of study and discussion, of all the homes 
of the children that are habitually together? 


II. THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON CONDUCT. 

1. Note how everything that strikes upon the young child’s 
senses sets him into action. Do you know of a normal child who 
does not react at once upon all strong stimuli that play upon him? 
Do the words you speak have the same effect as other stimuli? 

2. Observe how readily an individual, especially a child, comes 
to react automatically upon any oft-repeated stimulus. Note how 
easily a conscious act becomes sub-conscious, as walking, dressing, etc. 

3. Note how, as the child develops, he acquires certain definite 
automatic reactions upon given situations, so that, whenever these 
situations are presented, the actions occur, as when, being obedient, 
he instantly carries out a command given by his parents, etc. 
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4. Observe how frequently negative commands invite the very 
actions they would restrain. What is the psychological effect of a 
teacher saying to her school, “I do not want anyone to throw a 
paper ball’? It is said, crime is contagious. Why should this be so? 

5. Note whether one always tends to perform the action which 
his attention dwells upon. Do bicycle riders run into the objects 
they constantly strive to avoid? Is it wrong, from the standpoint 
of psychology and expediency, to keep forbidden actions before the 
child’s attention? Is evil avoided by negative effort or by positively 
replacing it by the good? 

6. Which is the better policy in education in home or school— 
prohibition or substitution’ Are faults cured by dealing with them 
directly, or by forgetting them through absorption in good deeds? 





BOOK NOTES. 
“WRITING DOWN” TO CHILDREN. 


It is safe to say that never, in the history of the world, was so 
much done to interest and amuse children as at present. In nothing 
is the change shown more than in their books. Little John Ruskin 
copied pages of “Harry and Lucy” stories into clear print because 
he had no other books, but, as he grew older, he exchanged these 
for Scott’s novels and the Bible, on which he formed his English 
style. Little Thomas Carlyle had the Bible and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Scott had Percy’s “Reliques.” The modern child has innumerable 
pretty little books, which give minute doses of knowledge, so well 
sugared over and washed down by so much thin syrup, that he is 
not supposed to discover that any information is concealed within. 

The presumption seems to be that children are afraid of facts, 
that they loathe history and science, but like allegories and fanciful 
interpretations; so plant lessons are given, in which seeds are dis- 
guised as babies, who fly on various sorts of wings and sleep in 
various kinds of cradles. A story of the human body is written, 
impersonating the brain as a king, the ten fingers as servants, the 
body as a castle. 

Most unspoiled children, old enough to need teaching in natural 
science, view such literature with contempt. Many wise and well- 
meaning people have been guilty of “writing down” to children. In 
“Madam How and Lady Why” Kingsley so belittles that eager, 
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hungry child-intelligence that a boy I know, on reading it, said: 
“That man talks to you as if you didn’t have any sense.” 

Children are eager, hungry for knowledge. They have a great, 
insatiable curiosity as to the big world and all that is in it. They 
want to know what makes all the wheels of life go round; they love 
to watch seeds sprout, to hatch out butterflies, to see worms spin 
their cocoons, to learn all they can of animals and how they live. 
They are eager for facts, and care only to have these facts put in 
plain, clear English for their understanding. It is we stupid, grown 
people, who have lost the “divine curiosity of childhood,” who have 
to be coaxed with syrup, who want our bits of history so smothered 
in romance that all semblance to history is lost. Children like action, 
and all life that ever was on sea or land is to them only a story. 
Ulysses, Roland, Alfred, Robin Hood, Washington, Columbus, 
Mowgli, Hiawatha, Daniel Boone, Wahb the Bear, Christian with 
his pack or Perseus with his winged feet—all are stories to them, 
and they want more and ever more. 

The beaver building his dam, the caterpillar spinning his cocoon, 
or the seed, wind-borne to its destination, are good stories, too, and 
you do not need to sugar-coat them to get a child’s interest. Facts 
are fascinating enough; just hurry up and tell us what happened, 
don’t stop too long to tell us what he thought or how he looked or 
what clothes he had on, “The play, the play’s the thing.” This is 
the mind of a healthy child, and this is the kind of a story he him- 
self always tells until we pervert his taste and ruin his style. 

Children usually dislike allegories, but they love the sort of 
personification which the old Greeks used, which is also used by 
the Indians and by all primitive, childlike peoples. They like 
F£olus and Boreas, the winds; Neptune, the sea; Br’er Rabbit, and 
the Jungle books. They instinctively believe that the animal’s life 
is as conscious as their own, and into that life, with all its hopes 
and fears, they naturally enter. 

Let us avail ourselves of the divine curiosity and golden imag- 
ination of childhood, and while our children’s minds are eager for 
knowledge and for stories, let us give them both; let us give them 
genuine stories, history, poetry and mythology; and genuine science, 
simply-told stories of the great, wonderful world they live in—God’s 
story book— 


“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

And said to him ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written for thee.’” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The British Government is at present consider- 
ing the question of providing for the probation 
of offenders, and particularly for the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, who will be entrusted 
with the supervision of children. The British Consulate has re- 
quested a report of probation work in the United States, which has 
been prepared and forwarded for the use of Parliament, by the Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers. 

It is a cause of gratification to all who are conversant with the 
modern slaughter of the innocents through the treatment of childish 
offenders to see that Great Britain is about to adopt probation 
methods. Sweden has recently established the probation work, and 
before opening its Juvenile Court, the Government sent Judge Salo- 
mon, its appointee, to visit American cities and observe methods 
used here. 

The organized motherhood of every country must co-operate 
with these movements for the better care of unfortunate childhood 
if they are to be effective. Mother-thought and wisdom is needed 
nowhere more than in devising ways and means to help these chil- 
dren. In our own country the welfare of the child has never received 
such attention as at present, and never has there existed so great 
necessity for such consideration. The industrial development and 
the continual influx of people from foreign lands, with the crowding 
into great cities, has caused conditions detrimental to children. 
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The agitation against the abuse of child labor 

CHILD has now reached the Senate of the United 

LABOR States, and while it has been decided that the 

National Government cannot legally regulate 

this matter, the very full presentation of child labor conditions in 

Senator Beveridge’s speech will undoubtedly bring the subject more 

forcibly before the States and suggest to them the duty that lies 
before them in protecting little children. 

Child Labor bills are pending now before several State Legis- 
latures. The National Child Labor Committee is systematically 
pushing this legislation, but it needs the co-operation and support 
of other organizations. 

Mothers’ Circles can do much to further the regulation of child 
labor by informing themselves of conditions in their locality, and by 
using their influence with the members of their State Legislature. 
The physical deterioration of the race in countries where children 
are employed in factories and mines has been proved. The desire of 
parents to have the money their children can earn causes them to 
accept a present gain to themselves at the sacrifice of the child’s 
future, and even to the detriment of children unborn. This desire 
for money causes parents to swear falsely as to the age of their 
children, and so give them a lesson in deception. 

There are cases where parents cannot provide for their children, 
and where help must be given. The physical standard of the race 
must be preserved, and childhood must be given its normal right 
to happiness. 

“It is being said to-day in every civilized 

A LETTER FRom ‘°oUntry that what is now most needed to ad- 
DR. M. V. O’SHEA, V2nce human well-being is a sound educational 
SCHOOL OF EDU- regime, founded upon a better knowledge of 
CATION, WISCONSIN childhood and youth. Our own country is tak- 
UNIVERSITY ing the lead among the nations of the world 

in the study and rational treatment of the child, 

but everyone recognizes that we have as yet made only a beginning. 

“As chairman of the American Committee for the International 
Congress of Childhood at Liege, last year, I found that all the 
European countries are looking to our country for leadership in this 
great new work. 

“I have just returned from a prolonged study of educational 
work throughout the world, and I feel deeply that one who will make 
it possible to carry forward, in a large and secure way, this work of 
the discovery of the true nature of childhood and youth, and the 
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means of training it most economically and effectively, such an one 
will make the whole world his debtor. 

“An endowment fund for this work under the direction of the 
National Congress of Mothers, which is devoted to the cause of 
childhood in America, would prove of tremendous importance in 
American life.” 

The opinion of the leader of child-study in Wisconsin University 
should have weight with those who wish to give money where it 
will count for the most in the betterment of the world. 

The Congress has no endowment, and its officers and members 
give not only time, but money to promote and extend the great and 
broad work for childhood. 

It could do far more if it had an endowment. The plea comes 
from many States to help them. The printing and distributing of 
literature for mothers, the dissemination of information as to the 
methods of probation, the study of community needs for children, 
the giving practical help to Mothers’ Circles in our great cities, the 
study of educational methods and the training of workers—all these 
might be met by an endowment fund. 





THE SECRETARY’S DESK. 


All requests for literature and all general correspondence concerning the 
Congress should be addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Members of the Congress may be interested to 

PICTURES FOR know that there will hang on the walls of the 

JAMESTOWN Mothers’ and Children’s Building at Jamestown 

two pictures, painted by Abby R. Hill, the 
noted artist. Mrs. Hill is deeply interested in all that pertains to 
childhood, and is doing much in her State to bring about better 
conditions for children. Mrs. Hill is President of the State Congress 
of Washington. In regard to the pictures she writes: “I have 
just left the Nez Perce reserve, where I have been painting some 
Indian pictures; if they will be of any use in our buildings at James- 
town I shall be glad to send them. One is, ‘Be Good’—a papoose 
case with a little dog in it, and, sitting on the floor, with her hand 
up, enjoining good behavior, is a little Indian child. The Indian 
child was a Kootenai from the wild tribes around Flathead Lake, 
so she is a genuine American child. The papoose case was in daily 
use by an Indian baby, except when loaned to me as a model. 
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“The other picture is entitled ‘Empty,’ and shows an Indian 
woman sitting in tearless misery beside an empty papoose case, the 
little moccasins and clothes lying about. The mortality among In- 
dian babies is very great; the mothers do not understand caring 
for them.” 

Word came from both Utah and Arkansas last 
NEW CIRCLES THAT ™onth that Circles in those States have joined 
HAVE JOINED the National Congress. We welcome most 
THE CONGRESS heartily these new Circles, realizing what an 
added force they give to this great national 
movement. “The Women’s American Club,” of Salt Lake City, num- 
bering over three hundred members, is one of those which have en- 
tered into affiliation with the Congress. This club stands with the 
American Party of Utah for the protection of the home and the 
maintenance of Christian ideals of marriage. The other Circle is 
the Parent-Teacher Circle of Fouke, Arkansas, which already has 
had several successful meetings and a membership of thirty-two. 
‘Mount Holly, New Jers<y, sends an interesting 
THE POWER oF report of a supper which the Circle there is 
“ pono preparing, to aid in the support of a visiting 
nurse which the organization has for several 
years placed at the service of the community. Every religious body 
in the community, the Friends, the Roman Catholics, the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Baptists and Presbyterians, will have a table at the 
supper and work together for its success. Nothing could show more 
plainly the unifying power of this mother work which effaces barriers 
of creed and race and caste. 
A gratifying request, showing the interest the 
OUR literature of the Congress creates, has come 
LITERATURE from the Connecticut Christian Endeavor Union. 
The union is forming an exhibit of literature 
and asks for samples of ours. The Superintendent of Junior Work, 
Rev. A. E. Harris, writes in his letter of request: “Our purpose is 
to interest workers among children in all departments of their work 
and acquaint them with literature available, and where they can get 
the same.” 

It is interesting, in this connection, to learn that four public 
libraries of large cities have sent within the past month for the re- 
ports of the Congress and for copies of the book lists. A letter re- 
ceived lately from the president of Arizona closes with these words: 
“TI am still working away getting subscriptions to the magazine. It 
it well worth more than the price to any mother.” 
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STATE NEWS. 


California welcomes the magazine as the “next 

CALIFORNIA step forward” for Congress work, and recog- 

nizes its aid in making the May meeting in 
Los Angeles successful. 

“Everything will be ready, and we trust that none of the ele- 
ments may this time destroy our meeting.” 

The Illinois Congress of Mothers has issued a 

ILLINOIS year-book, showing the work done in various 

committees, the clubs in membership, the spe- 

cial lines of work of various circles, reports of officers and announce- 

ments of future plans. The whole is a beautiful, attractive volume, 

valuable to all State organizations as containing many suggestions 
for work. 

Illinois is to be congratulated. 

The Congress work is appreciated in Louisiana 

LOUISIANA wherever it is known, but we feel the desire 

to carry the message into every part of the 
State. The Mothers’ Union of Shreveport continues its activity. It 
has placed “Household Economics” in all grades of the public schools 
and maintains the Training School for Girls, where twenty girls, 
mainly rescued from immoral homes, from two to sixteen years of 
age, are trained, not only intellectually, but in every form of industrial 
work suitable to their age. 

Lately, with the hearty co-operation of Dr. J. P. Blanton, Super- 
intendent of Shreveport schools, the organization of parent-teacher 
circles in the public schools has been undertaken. 

Through the generosity of J. B. Van Sciver 

NEW JERSEY & Co., of Camden, the New Jersey room in the 

Mothers’ and Children’s Building at Jamestown 
has been completely furnished. 

A parents’ meeting was held February 8th by the Mothers’ and 
Teachers’ Club of Haddonfield. 

Dr. Robert N. Willson, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
addressed the meeting on “Mother and Boy,” urging a training in 


purity in the home, which would raise the moral standard of boys 
to that of girls. 
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made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
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beans grown in 
different parts of 
the world. 
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“Cures While You Sleep.’”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unquali- 


fied praise, Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Astnmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for 
Descriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
your druggists or from 

us. 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE 69. 


288 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Canada 


180 Fultcn St., N, Y. 
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Mothers Literature 


Reports for 1897, 1808, 
18QQ and 1905, fifty cents 
each; 1904, twenty-five 
cents. Book Lists for 
Mothers, ten cents. Book 
Lists for Children, ten 
cents. How to Organize 
Parents’ Auxiliaries in 
the Public Schools, ten 
cents. Valuable loan 
papers for Circles, who 
cannot obtain speakers, 
can be secured for ten 
cents. Send all orders for 
literature and loan papers 
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BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
of Bible lands and customs 





Fishing-boat on the Sea of Galilee 








492 pages. Decorated cloth, $3.00 net 
Postage, 31 cents extra 


For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 
and by all booksellers 
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OF THE 
National Congress of Mothers 


The California Congress is planning a royal 
welcome to those who attend the National Conference, 
May 10th, 1907. 

The Congress offers an unusual opportunity to 
visit Los Angeles, Pasadena, Mt. Lowe, Santa Catalina 
Island and adjacent attractions at half the usual cost. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona can be visited en 
route, and, as one of the greatest wonders in the world, 
should be seen by everyone. 

May is the most beautiful month to visit Yosemite 
Park, and after the Conference a party will be arranged 
to see this gem of American scenery. 

It is important that those who are contemplating 
the trip should send their names and addresses as soon as 
possible to Mrs. W. F. Thacher, Florence, N. J., Chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee, as it is the inten- 
tion of the committee to have a special train from Chicago. 


The railroads have granted arate of 
one fare for the round trip. 


An additional charge of $12.50 is made for return 
through Portland. ‘Tickets will be on sale in Chicago 
from April 25th to May 18th, both inclusive, and will 
carry going transit limit of July 26th and final return 
limit of July 31st. 





























